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THE STRANGER IN NEW YORK. 





There is a vast army of sanguine writers 
who dream of coming to New York, and visions 
of seeing and conquering dance through their 
brains. I was one of that army. There is a 
smaller, but still a great army of sanguine 
writers who come here and in the realization of 
their dreams get as far as seeing. I am one of 
that army also. Like all my comrades, I had 
no sooner arrived in the city than I made direct 
for the Sus. All who are to come will go the 
same way until the Sw# ceases to shine for all, 
or until some unhappy convulsion of journalism 
shall make it no longer a model of newspaper 
excellence. I met, of course, the same old ex- 


perience. The managing editor of the Suz is 
a gentleman famous for his large heart and 
democratic ways, and he dismissed me on the 
occasion of my first call with so much cordiality 
and apparently so much of delicate pleasure at 
being so easily rid of me, that I went away feel- 
ing encouraged. I had at least met a “ white” 
man. The next day I presented to him a spe- 
cial article that was promptly rejected. Just 
how it was that we got into conversation at that 
time I do not know, but I shall never forget 
that he asked me whether I had any acquaint- 
ance with the city, or any means of making a 
living other than writing, and that when I an- 
swered “ No” to his queries, and told him in 
that stubborn way that every man adopts when 
he tries to think himself a hero, that I was 
going to hammer away at the situation until I 
found a place, he said : — 

“Well, New York is a mighty hard road to 
travel. I have been over the ground myself. 
I started in here, just as you do, with the neces- 
sity of forcing my way to a position, and if I 
had to do it again, I would not do it.” . 

I am inclined to think that every man of 
long experience in New York journalism would 
Say to new-comers substantially the same thing 
that Mr. Lord said to me, although I doubt if 
anybody could put the matter in a more forcible 
way or more discouraging light. 

I purposely lead off with this incident be- 
cause I should be very sorry if what I may say 
should prove a bait to anybody, no matter 
how brave or brilliant, to leave a sure thing in 
any other city to try for fortune here; and it 
seems to me that there could be no stronger 
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evidence of the difficulties and troubles sur- 
rounding newspaper work in the Metropolis 
than the emphatic language of a man whose 
position in journalism is enviable, honorable, 
and, from a journalistic point of view, lucrative. 
Nevertheless, the migration of writers to 
New York will continue, and no words of any 
advisers will effect any diminution of the 
crowds that pour in here, month after month, 
looking for places. It is barely possible that if 
some of the facts in the general situation were 
known to young writers they would, if not de- 
cline to come at all, at least prepare themselves 
better for a long siege of distress. 

The inducements that tempt writers to come 
to New York may be summed up in two brief 
sentences : — 

There is more work to do here than in any 
other city in the country. 

Incomes are said to be greater. 

Add to these a corollary of the first induce- 
ment, that pleasing fiction of the profession, 
“There is always room on a great paper for a 
good man.” 

Let me give a little illustration of the way 
this fiction works in this city. Three men at 
once come to my mind,— men who were man- 
aging editors of papers published in cities of 
upward of fifty thousand inhabitants. They 
came to this city, driven by the same impulse 
that drives so many others to leave the narrow 
field at home for the broad, attractive field of 
the Metropolis. These three instances that 
have occurred to me are in a great degree 
encouraging, inasmuch as the men came pre- 
pared with a pocketful of savings to endure 
poverty for a considerable time. One of these, 
a most brilliant newspaper writer, after a long 
period of waiting, secured a position on one of 
the great papers, where he was put on a salary 
of fifteen dollars a week and kept at it for six 
months before he was able to get enough recog- 
nition to be raised to twenty. I believe it was 
a year before he was put on “space,” as the 
New Yorkers say. Since that time, of course, 
he has been making a first-rate income. Each 
of the others went through a similar experience, 
although I believe that they were more speedily 
successful in reaching that recognition which is 
indicated by being put on “ space.” 


It may be that this incident will mislead some 
faithful workers who are grinding away in small 
cities, and perhaps in large ones, too, for fifteen 
dollars a week. These men are inclined to look 
upon an income of forty dollars a week as a 
fortune, and they would be more than willing to 
undertake to live for a long time upon fifteen 
dollars, and even less, if they saw an opportunity 
ahead of them for securing such an income as 
space writers in this city usually get. But it 
must be remembered that fifteen dollars a week 
in New York for a newspaper man is a great 
deal less than fifteen dollars a week in Boston, 
Worcester, or Cleveland. The brave heart in 
the provincial city, thinking of this, thinking of 
the addition to expenses that necessarily follows 
from taking up residence in a great city, maybe 
thinks of the multitude of cheap restaurants 
and cheap hotels here, in which it would be 
possible to exist on less than fifteen dollars a 
week, but the new-comer here invariably finds 
that certain things are demanded of newspaper 
men, a certain grade of living, so to speak, which 
they must attain; and, as the months pass by, 
every writer who ever came to this city, I think, 
has found that his expenses were increasing in a 
greater ratio than his income. It is an expen- 
sive city, and one ought not to think of trying to 
work and live here as a writer without making 
up his mind that he will have to take his posi- 
tion as a representative journalist and live toa 
great degree as his competitors live. Counsel 
cannot be made too strong to enterprising 
writers to avoid taking any steps under such 
circumstances as will inevitably sink them to 
the level of seedy, hand-to-mouth Bohemians. 

Nevertheless, if it were possible for every 
bright, courageous man that comes here to find 
an opportunity to work for fifteen dollars a 
week, and show what he is worth, I would with- 
draw all objection to his taking such a course; 
but the fact is, that he is exceptionally lucky if 
he gets an opportunity of any kind to show 
what he can do. A man may make the rounds 
of the great papers faithfully, see all the city 
editors and managing editors, and the story that 
is invariably told is this: “We receive an 
average of five applications a day for a position. 
We cannot consider you at all. If you have 
any ability, you will find no difficulty in getting 





a place. You may bring us articles, and if we 
like them we will publish them and pay for 
them.” 

Very few of the managing editors are sympa- 
thetic enough with the struggling writer to 
point out that the ability they speak of is of 
the very highest order, and they are themselves 
in error when they say that even that kind of 
ability will easily secure recognition here. That 
is far from the fact. It is discouraging to think 
how far chance enters into the problem. There 
is always the chance that the applicant for a 
position may come to a newspaper at exactly 
the time when somebody is needed to do extra 
work, and a combination of chances may give 
him an opportunity the very first day to show 
the editor what he can do. But the chances 
are a thousand to one against this, and, further 
than that, the chances are as many against his 
being able to show by special articles, which of 
course he will write, that he is capable of doing 
routine reporting, or any other class of work 
that the newspapers demand. 

Friends are what a man needs most in this 
city. It occurs too frequently that a compara- 
tively inferior man is given a start on a news- 
paper by the intercession of friends with the 
managing editor, or the editor-in-chief, or some 
other functionary of high power upon the paper. 
But let nobody be deceived by this use of the 
word “friend.” It does not mean acquaintance, 
it does not mean very often a professional 
friend, but more frequently means outside 
acquaintance, some man with a political “ pull,” 
or some man of great wealth and influence, 
whose friendship the editor-in-chief would like 
to get. So far as my experience and observa- 
tion go, I think I am safe in concluding that 
letters of introduction are worse than use- 
less. If, however, one could get an introduc- 
tion and could have assistance from some man 
who is recognized as a power, who, there is rea- 
son to think, has a hold upon the man to whom 
application is to be made, then it is an emi- 
nently wise thing to get the letter and use it. 
The newspaper man who has no personal friend 
in the city will do much better to introduce 
himself to the man to whom he applies than to 
bring an introduction from the managing edi- 
tor or any other of his associates at home, un- 
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less, as in rare cases happens, the managing 
editor or associate is a recognized power in the 
profession, and a man whom all other editors 
would be glad to please. Even then the appli- 
cant will have the chances against him, for the 
request of a wealthy man or a political boss 
will many a time secure the opportunity for a 
rival who may have had no experience whatever 
in journalistic work. I do not say that this is 
the rule, but I have known it to happen, and I 
mention it simply to emphasize that chance is a 
most discouraging element in the fight for suc- 
cess in this city. 

If one has nota friend of great weight, the 
next best thing he can have, and possibly a bet- 
ter thing, is capital. A great deal depends 
upon the appearance a man presents. “ Noth- 
ing succeeds like success,” the French say, and 
it often happens that a brave appearance of 
prosperity masking a hungry stomach will cre- 
ate such a favorable impression upon the minds 
of employers that the chances of a candidate 
It takes money to be 


are strongly improved. 
able to present this appearance of prosperity, 


and money, of course, is prosperity. In con- 
nection with this let me say that the New York 
editor has an unspeakable horror of that indi- 
vidual who introduces himself as “an old news- 
paper man.” This is accepted at once as a 
demand for recognition and is resented accord- 
ingly. The offensive nature of this self-intro- 
duction has risen from the fact that the unblush- 
ing Bohemian invariably makes use of it. Hon. 
Amos Cummings once dismissed a man of this 
ilk, and a moment later found the same man 
besieging the city editor. The congressman- 
elect did not fall in a fit; he seized the “old 
newspaper man” with editorial vigor, made him 
“walk turkey” to the head of the winding iron 
stairway that leads down from the Evening Sun 
office, and only released him when he had pro- 
jected him rapidly on a tumbling, thumping 
journey toward the street. The reporters set 
up a wild “hooray!” and Amos waited ten min- 
utes at the stairs with a club in his hand for the 
intruder to return, but the old newspaper man 
never ventured into the Sz building again. 

I think it should be unnecessary for me to 
draw any graphic and startling pictures of the 
distress undergone by the majority of writers 
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who come to this city as strangers. Those who 
make writing a business do not need to be told 
the details of such a picture. Let it suffice, 
then, to say that of the greater part of the men 
who come here, full of hope and courage, many 
return to their homes considerably sadder and 
perhaps wiser, some get into other lines of busi- 
ness, and a few get situations at poverty salaries 
and struggle along, year after year, making no 
headway. Having, then, put the situation in 
what I think is its true light, let me point out, if 
I can, some of the means that the stranger may 
take on arriving in this city to secure an income 
as quickly as possible ; for it generally happens 
that after a man has been here six months, he is 
able to say to himself: “If I had only known, 
when I came here, what I know now, | could 
have made a living from the start.” 

In spite of all the discouraging features, the 
great fact remains that in New York there is a 
vast amount of work to be done, a vast number 
of opportunities for a bright man, and a greater 
variety of subjects to attract his attention as a 
writer than in any other community in the 
country, perhaps in the world. Now, then, 
what are these opportunities? There are, first, 
the newspapers, like the Su, the World, the 
Times, and the Hera/d, which are always open 
to good special articles. Evena stranger may 
sometimes pick up a news article that will be 
salable. Right here let me say that many a 
writer makes a mistake in dealing exclusively 
with one paper. If he has the great good for- 
tune to discover some news in an odd corner of 
the city, his first impulse is to offer it exclusively 
to the Sun or the World, as the case may be, 
in the hope that the favor he thus accords will 
secure him the gratitude of the editors and thus 
add to his chances for employment. This may 
sometimes be the case, but it will be much more 
sensible for the young writer to show that he is 
bound to make the most out of the situation, 
than to yield one penny to the sentiment of 
respect for any one publication. If, then, he 
secures a good piece of news, he will do well to 
sell it to every paper in the city if he can, and 
he undoubtedly can if it is good news. In that 
way, he will get five or six times the ordinary 
rate for his article, he will have made an impres- 
sion upon five or six editors, and, better than 


all, he will show to each of those five or six 
editors that he is a “rusher,” and that he 
realizes what news is and what its value is. He 
will increase their respect for him by more than 
he would gain through gratitude if he gave to 
any one of them an “exclusive” publication of 
his news. 

News, however, is, of course, rarely found by 
strangers. They must depend mainly upon the 
origination of special articles which they can 
offer to only one paper at a time. In this 
matter every newspaper man knows what to do, 
although it is a strange fact that few whom I 
have known are in the habit of sending rejected 
articles on the rounds, trusting to their finding 
acceptance somewhere among the great papers. 
But that is the thing that should be done. A re- 
jection should not convince the writer that the 
article is not salable ; it should be kept going. 

These, however, are ordinary methods and 
situations that may be found in any city in the 
country. There are in New York one or two 
special features of newspaper life that every 
new-comer should know about. We have here 
several newspaper associations and so-called 
syndicates through which it is possible to add 
to one’s income with a fair degree of regularity. 
In one sense, the influence of these associations 
and syndicates is discouraging to new-comers 
as well as to established writers. They are 
akin to the monopolies, and represent that spirit 
of concentration, of consolidation in business, 
which is the leading feature of commercial ac- 
tivity in this century. For instance, the City 
Press Association, with its office at 115 Nassau 
street, supplies local news to all the papers in 
the city. This saves the great papers from 
employing a good many men, although, as a 
matter of fact, few of the papers depend en- 
tirely upon the City Press or any other associa- 
tion for their news. Nevertheless, it does 
result in decreasing the staff of each paper to 
some extent. This association has a rival in 
the City News Bureau, with an office at the 
corner of Ann and Nassau streets. The sala- 
ries paid by these concerns are not high, and 
the men who work for them are naturally seek- 
ing all the time to secure connection with a 
paper. The result is that changes are com- 
paratively frequent there, and it is easier, 
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] think, to get a chance to make a liv- 
ing through them than from the great 
papers. Then there is the News Association for 
the collection of suburban items, with an office 
at 73 Park Row. This is managed by Mr. 
England, son of the former business manager 
of the Sun. The Associated Press and the 
United Press naturally have a considerable 
staff of reporters, and the various Wall-street 
news agencies also offer slender opportunities 
to new-comers. There are other associations 
of a similar nature in the cities surrounding 
New York, and although familiarity with the 
special localities covered would be an impor- 
tant requisite for a candidate to possess, it is 
not wise for any new-comer to omit them en- 
tirely in his search for work. There are, how- 
ever, new-comers who refuse to take positions 
when they can have them in these concerns, 
because they feel that the routine work required 
there prevents them from showing what they 
can do as writers. Toa great degree this isa 
wise attitude, provided a man has the necessary 


capital to live upon while he is demonstrating 
his worth as a writer. 


Toone whose ambition is so strong as to lead 
him to reject a chance to make a living on a 
small salary, the syndicates offer certain advan- 
tages. I presume that everybody knows by 
this time what is the province of the syndicates. 
Special articles, New York correspondence, 
general letters, and stories of every description 
are furnished by the syndicates to newspapers 
in various parts of the country. It need not be 
said that the very best quality of work is re- 
quired in these syndicates, and it follows that 
they are hungry for good matter. A stranger 
in New York frequently has some advantages 
over the old resident in supplying them with 
articles. Certain phases of New York life will 
strike him in a way that they do not strike the 
old worker, and if he writes them up in a 
bright, fresh way, so that although they may be 
old topics they have a new appearance under 
his pen, his article will be likely to sell. Syn- 
dicate work is, however, difficult, not only for 
the reason that the very best quality of work is 
required, but that it runs in certain ruts, and 
that famous writers always have the “ call,” so 
to speak, with the publishers. Nevertheless, 


aman who is really bright may be able to do 
something with the syndicates. The leading 
enterprises of this kind are Bacheller & Co. 
and S. S. McClure, in the 7ridune Building, 
and a concern known as the American Press 
Association, at No. 32 Vesey street. These are 
not the only companies that send syndicate 
matter to papers throughout the country, but 
they are about the only ones to which writers 
can apply with any considerable hope of secur- 
ing acceptance for their articles. Let me say, 
before closing, that no one should get the idea 
that stories, that is, stories in the nature of fic- 
tion, are marketable to any degree worth think- 
ing of. A great many stories are published in 
the papers and sent out by these syndicates, 
but the competition of writers is so exceedingly 
great in this matter that the rates are not worth 
working for. Now and then some one is for- 
tunate enough to make a hit with a story, but 
this is so seldom the case that even with those 
stories that succeed, the income generally de- 
rived is not a fair compensation for the labor. 
The same labor put into news specials will 
bring much greater returns. 

In discussing the opportunities for new- 
comers in New York, I have limited myself 
almost entirely to the newspaper field. I think 
no apology need be made for not taking up the 
magazines or the more distinctively literary 
field. The only market available to the young 
writer who has to make his living exclusively 
with his pen, is in the newspapers, and it is not 
worth while to think for one moment of any- 
thing else. There are, however, in this city, 
beside the great dailies and the syndicates, a 
great number of weeklies in which there might 
be found some kind of market for special 
articles, but it is a field that very few new- 
comers ever concern themselves with, and my 
impression is that they do wisely to avoid it, 
for a pretty safe rule for guidance in this matter 
would be this: Concentrate energies and atten- 
tion upon some one branch of the business or 
upon some one paper. He who scatters his 
work too widely will find himself forgotten in 
places where he was once known. This is one 
of the most surprising and discouraging features 
of the work here. The editor who has accepted 
an article that he calls good is very likely to 
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have forgotten all about it the next time the 
candidate presents himself. 

With all these things in view, if I were to be 
asked my advice about coming to New York to 


fight for success, I should say candidly: ‘“ Look 
the thing all over, and if you have a sure thing 
at home, don’t come.” 

fF. R. Burton. 





CHARACTER IN JOURNALISM. 


That a newspaper must contain the news is 
a truism ; but that it consists altogether of news, 
or that all else must be subordinated to this, is 
the great modern journalistic heresy. If it be 
not heresy, then was the village gossip right. 
She was told the reporter’s business, and that 
he was paid a large salary for finding out and 
telling everything he could about people. “Ah, 
me!” she exclaimed, “ What a fool I have been 
all my life! Here I have been going around 
and giving away thousands of dollars’ worth of 
the most valuable information when I might 
just as well have sold it and got the money!” 

There is this grain of truth in the old lady’s 
pathetic lament, that news even of this gossip- 
ping kind has its commercial value. It is 
important in making up a newspaper, but some- 
thing else must go with it. News may be the 
staff of journalistic life as bread is of our physi- 
cal system, but it is true now as ever that man 
shall not live by bread alone. No more can 
journalism live solely on news. Every once in 
a while somebody, imbued with the modern 
heresy, tries the experiment. Large capital 
and enterprise are devoted to gathering and per- 
haps classifying facts, but omitting all attempts 
to classify them or show their significance as 
factors in the world’s progress. Now a fact 
standing by itself may be a stubborn obstacle 
to run afoul of, but in this isolated position it is 
really of little account. It is only when one 
fact is placed beside another and it is shown to 
be a factor that it becomes important. 

Newspapers devoted wholly to news are the 
inevitable reaction from the opposite extreme 


. 

that would make them merely a bundle of 
opinions. Of course the reaction goes as far 
one way as does the evil it protests against in 
the other; but the newspaper which entirely 
eschews opinions and thoughts seems to be in 
rather a worse position than one at the other 
extreme. It is like a dictionary minus its 
definitions. Most men are overburdened by 
facts. They know more already than they can 
make useful. The great bulk of literary effort 
through all ages has not been to furnish more 
facts, but to make more significant those already 
known. Books, magazines, sermons, lectures, 
and addresses, all have this object, however 
much many of them have missed their aim. In 
modern life the weekly and daily newspapers 
have to some extent superseded all these. Shall 
they alone be exempt from the sacred obliga- 
tion imposed on all other expressions through 
type or words ? 

Character, or rather individuality, is the most 
essential point in journalism. The true news- 
paper man instinctively recognizes this fact. It 
is not merely the news that people want. It is 
the coloring and flavor with which their favorite 
journal serves it. If this were not so, there 
could scarcely be favorite newspapers, for all 
in effect relate the same essential facts. ‘Tele- 
graphic news in most cities is mainly served 
either by the Associated Press or its vigorous 
and younger rival, the United Press ; but, though 
newspapers served by one or the other of these 
sometimes boast of their superior advantages ; 
the very boasting over so small a matter is an 
indication of weakness. A newspaper depend- 
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ent largely on its press despatches for a dis- 
tinctive character comes dangerously near to 
having none at all. 

Lack of distinctive individuality is with many 
papers their chief fault, and the sufficient reason 
for their failure. Every successful newspaper 
man knows that it is the character of his work 
that makes it attractive. Other papers give the 
same news, but the people prefer his. This 
does not mean at all that his is the model paper 
morally. The word character as here used 
means only a distinctive individuality. It may 
be, and often is, connected with the very worst 
moral qualities. A man with this idea strongly 
developed may purposely give his journal a dis- 
tinctive character for badness. This trick used 
to be a great deal easier and more successful 
than it is now. There is now nearly always a 
great competition in some of our large cities for 
the position of chief representative of his 
diabolical majesty, otherwise called Satan. It 
is a position of great pecuniary profit while it 
lasts ; but it needs now-a-days as hard labor and 
as great talent to succeed here as it does in 
reputable journalism. The time was, I think, 
when it did not need so much of either. A 
little cheap flippancy of style and still cheaper 
pruriency in its news columns were all that 
was required. Men and women weakly 
assumed that the obnoxious newspaper must 
have superior enterprise and ability, else why 
should so many people take it when it was so 
wicked? Sometimes a clergyman was foolish 
enough to preach against the Satanic organ. 
Then, next day, each ote of the congregation 
would slyly buy a copy just to see what Satan 
might have to say in reply! 

Malign influences work their own destruction. 
They cannot, therefore, permanently support 
any enterprise, much less a newspaper whose 
rightful purpose can be only to make the world 
better. If any have started out with the reverse 
of this idea they have either been wholly de- 
feated or obliged to win success by changing 
their tactics ; for though much newspaper, maga- 
zine, and even book literature be demoralizing, 
it at last palls on the appetite and creates a 
demand for something better. There are stages 
in every boy’s life when the dime novel seems 
to be the greatest possible literature; and as 


there are successive generations of boys reach- 
ing this stage, the publishing of dime novels is 
probably a lucrative business ; but hard indeed 
would be the luck of a publisher who should 
depend on feeding a boy’s literary hunger with 
dime novels through his after life. This is 
much the same position as that the newspaper 
editor is placed in who has begun a successful 
career by pandering to the vicious elements in 
society. He is able to give his patrons for a 
time just what they want. By and by, if he 
keeps on giving the same, his original friends 
tire of it and drop off, for they want something 
different and better. He will find at last that 
having achieved success on a low line he must 
rise higher, or fail ignominiously. 

It is surprising that newspapers apparently 
wholly unprincipled find themselves obliged to 
furnish their readers with so much that is 
morally edifying and even religious. When too 
much of this finds its place in their columns 
the depraved element is disgusted and drops 
off. A new organ of the evil forces in society 
takes its place and the old one takes its first 
step to a higher plane. This process is all the 
time going on, and the gratifying feature always 
is that no really successful newspaper ever 
grows worse without at the same time losing 
the characteristics that are required to continue 
its success. 

Except in badness the maintenance of dis- 
tinctive character in newspapers is even more 
difficult than it is in that. It implies an indi- 
viduality that not one editor in a thousand 
possesses. Newspapers have outgrown the pos- 
sibility of being stamped as the coinage of one 
brain, if indeed this was ever possible. Greeley, 
Raymond, and Bennett in their time, impressed 
their distinctive character upon their respective 
journals, and it is a monument to the immor- 
tality of their influence that some flavors of 
what each gave to those journals are still dis- 
tinctly observable. Dana, of the Sum, has the 
most powerful individuality in New York jour- 
nalism now, and his paper shows it, though he 
may be in Europe, thousands of miles away. 

What hope is there for such individuality in 
the great bulk of the fifteen thousand journals 
now published in this country? None what- 
ever. The editor knows that independent jour- 
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nalism is best; but it is clear beyond his reach. 
It is the editor’s business to give an opinion 
on every subject that comes within his range. 
It is to furnish opinions that will harmonize 
with each other that he is placed in his respon- 
sible position. They need not be always correct 
opinions, but they must be given promptly, and 
they must harmonize. Not one editor in a 
thousand is equal to this task, perhaps no man 
is fully equal to it. The consequence is that 
the dream of journalistic independence must be 
given up. If the journal is political, the editor 
makes a party organ of it as a matter of neces- 
sity. Thus he has ready-made the stock 
answers to questions of public policy that his 
party platform furnishes. If the journal is 
religious, he makes it sectarian. This gives 
him an abundant supply of answers to questions 
in theology and human destiny. Take away 
from most of our political and religious journals 
the distinctive character that they get as the 
organs of their respective parties or sects,— 
how much in either case would be left? In 
most cases nothing save a few hobbies which 
partisans and sectarians will often tolerate in an 
editor who is generally obsequious. 

And yet these shreds and patches of inde- 
pendent thought that are usually only enough to 


mark the editor as a little cranky, are the chief 
secret of his journal’s popularity and success. 
They are most suggestive of what might be 
done with a thoroughly independent newspaper, 
having an enterprising publisher and the right 
man in the editorial chair. Such a newspaper 
would in politics find something to approve in 
all parties. In religion it would find the grain 
of truth in each sect that has given it vitality. 
Independent editors have reversed this policy. 
They have been Ishmaels of journalism, their 
hand against every man and every man’s hand 
against them. Their belligerency has been 
inevitable under their position, but it has none 
the less been a weakness. It is enough for the 
man who has found the truth to teach it. He 
need not even set himself to oppose error, for 
truth itself will destroy error if taught effec- 
tively ; but it requires a wider and higher range 
of ideas thus to take the truth from every 
source than it does to act as a partisan, or as an 
independent seeking only objects for attack. 
When we can see genuine independence in 
either politics or religion great enough to teach 
the truth without controversy, there will be an 
example of the highest ideal of character in 
journalism that it is possible for any mind to 
conceive. William F. Fowler. 





THE LITERARY FOCUS. 


One man writes to see his name in print, 
another for money, another for fame, or to do 
good. The professional comes to write that he 
may command a more abundant and more lucra- 
tive market through a larger and better fame. 
An important element in this dual success is 
skill in literary focusing. 

He who seeks money first, will get little, unless 
he accidentally develops a unique genius, while 
he who seeks fame regardless of monetary con- 
siderations, will win neither fame nor money. 
The amateur should patiently seek to know 
where his writing will be in demand, what 


paper, magazine, or publishing house has readers 
to appreciate promptly and _ enthusiastically 
what he has to say as he has said it. If there 
be no place where his thought, as expressed, is 
sought, it is well to await some new thought or 
cultivate some other style. 

To such aspirants I would say, do not write 
expecting early fame, do not write merely for 
money, but write because you can say something 
that somebody really wants to read. If you 
were trying to be an orator you would soon 
learn that it was useless to persist in talking 
unless people wanted to hear you, and yet, if 
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you have an itching for getting into print, you 
will persist in it for years, forcing yourself upon 
unwilling audiences. 

When a writer says that he lacks the neces- 
sary influence to get into print, he shows an 
unfortunate literary disposition. A_ literary 
audience secured through “influence ” is hardly 
worth the having at any price, certainly not at 
so great a price as the humility required to 
obtain it. Some clever women and men, devoid 
of sense or sensibility, succeed in hanging on 
to the press by getting up “literary” clubs, 
being “at home,” visiting literary people, seek- 
ing introductions, and other such means, but 
the cheap literary notoriety so won is no more 
creditable than it is meritorious. A tenth part 
of the wit and a twentieth part of the wisdom 
required for such unprofessional means, if 
devoted to the study of the art of focusing what 
talent is possessed, will develop real ability and 
win much greater financial success. 

Editors are ravenously hungry for every 
word, idea, sign of an idea that is focused for 


them. With five hundred articles, all good, 


that he wishes to publish, some of them from 
really great writers, many of them having lain 
until he dreads to hear from the author, the 
editor claps his hands with delight and rushes 
to the composing-room rapturously to hasten 
into type an article from an unknown writer 
that is focused just right for his columns at the 
time. There is not a paper or a magazine in 
the country that is not more anxious for what 
you write, more anxious to pay for it, than you 
are to have the editor receive it and reward you 
for it. There are papers and magazines innum- 
erable, but the world is hungry for a new one 
that will focus articles and contributors for any 
special audience. The success of THE WRITER 
is due almost wholly to the skill with which 
it focuses the articles which will help those 
learning how to write to write more effectively. 

There is no writer who has anything to say 
that is worth saying, and who knows how to say 
it, who cannot find a profitable market for every 
valuable thought, well put, if only he will 
develop the tact to focus it. 

A. E. Winship. 


COMPOSING ROOM SLANG. 


The responsibility of the intelligent composi- 
tor has never been fairly estimated. This may 
in part be due to the fact that the compositor 
as well as the intelligence represents an uncer- 
tain quantity, and one which it is not safe to 
generalize upon. Compositors are like women, 
“kittle cattle to shoe,” and as they have a full 
share of human nature in their own composition, 
they are easily inclined to resent too close 
scrutiny into their manners and customs. Dis- 
gusted reporters and disgruntled editors have 
been heard to speak forcibly in connection with 
the mention of the compositor, and that gentle- 
man is not only generally able but perfectly 
willing to reciprocate as far as the censure on 


the “alleged brainery ” of a newspaper is con- 
cerned. The chances are that while the 
reporter is venting his wrath on the compositor, 
the latter is explaining to sympathetic com- 
panions the proofs of an uncontroverted asser- 
tion, that “this paper” (it does not matter 
which) has by all odds a greater number of 
brainless idiots on the staff than any on which 
he ever held a frame. 

But why “held a frame”? Ordinary people 
would have been satisfied to say “held a situa- 
tion,” but the “comp.” (I may as well use his 
own vernacular,) has no more notion of reducing 
his language to the comprehension of the out- 
side world than he has of believing that the 
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“brainery ” (the editorial room) has any brains 
in it. It is the same fine critical sense that 
impels him to use the term “dump” as the 
equivalent for “bank,” whereon the “matter,” 
or type, is deposited previous to the first proof 
being taken, because having a profound con- 
viction that the matter is rubbish, a “dump ” is 
the proper place for it. 

The slang of the composing room, like slang 
nearly everywhere, and under all circumstances, 
generally means the application of a peculiarly 
pat term, in place of the one which necessary 
repetition has made tiresome <:nd_ therefore 
offensive. Take, for instance, “fat,” which, as 
everyone knows, means something good, or 
“rich,” or valuable; even “fat,” however appre- 
ciated in itself by the compositor, has become 
a “chestnut,” and the “i. c.” relieves his mind 
by varying the term into “grease” or “ile.” 

Why the compositor’s “stick” received that 
name has never been satisfactorily settled, 
though several learned authorities have dis- 
cussed the matter. The é¢veryday compositor 
and the new slang 
term is certainly as apt as the old one. 

Much of the slang of the composing room is 
in the nature of abbreviation. The comp. sets 
an “ad,” and also an example of brevity by 
substituting the simple syllable for the formida- 
ble word “advertisement.” He will “bump” 
such an ad out with “slugs” with considerable 
satisfaction, and delight in “stud-horse ” type 
as a means of making it “fat.” He will end 
his “take” or portion of copy, with a“ break” 
or a “par.” Very rarely does he condescend 
to end a paragraph, and he “ makes even,” Zz. ¢., 
ends his “ take ” at the end of a line, with far less 
satisfaction than would be guessed from his 
term of “ coming out flush.” 

It is in the art of pleasing his companions 
and making their lives cheerful that the comp.’s 
slang reaches a height of verbal grandeur. The 
unfortunate type-setter who has a bad proof is a 
“blacksmith,” or “horse-shoer,” or “shoe- 
maker,” though “cobbler” would be infinitely 
better than the last term. It is common, there- 
fore, to hear flying across the “frames” a pre- 
liminary injunction to some unfortunate “ stamp- 
stacker” (type-setter) to set his “forge fire go- 
ing,” be ready with his sledge and anvil,and be 


as often calls it “a pan,” 


prepared to “pound;” or it may be the sympa- 
thetic suggestion is made that, with the aid of a 
sponge, he “might succeed in saving a line.” 
If the playful fancy of the assailant dallies with 
the “shoemaker ” figure, one can hear the help- 
ful and hopeful suggestion that the job is only 
one of new heeling and soleing, with a pair of 
uppers to put on, and the necessity of vamping 
and welting. Perhaps the most telling hit, how- 
ever, is to have a delegation bear the proof 
around and escort the galley-bearer to the delin- 
quent’s frame, with the suggestion that the 
crowd of errors constitute a mob, and they have 
come to read the riot act. Still again, the 
information is given by the “ correct man ” that 
the unfortunate might bring his “hod” (stick) 
for the purpose of making a line good. 

It would take too much space to follow closely 
the thousand-and-one terms which custom, or 
wit, or sarcasm have brought into use in the 
composing room. Incidentally it may be noted 
that the “chapel,” or association of composi- 
tors, is a term of much historical significance. 
The first printing done in the English language 
by Caxton was in the chapel at Westminster, 
where he, Wynken de Worde, and others pro- 
duced “Ye Booke of Chesse.” The English 
term “father” of the chapel, or president, has 
been changed here to the less significant “ chair- 
man,” a protest, it is fair to suppose, against 
the undemocratic idea of bestowing rank ona 
brother typo; or did some bright compositor 
happen to read the Bible, and determine to 
obey the injunction to “call no man father?” 
The last idea is too unreasonable for ready 
belief. By the way, it may be mentioned just 
here that the intelligent compositor deprecates 
ignorance of the Scriptures. One of them 
recently met the inquiry, “ Who is the author of 


‘God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ’,’”’ 


with the indignant recommendation that the 
inquirer read his Bible occasionally. 

There is a deep-seated prejudice in human 
nature against unnecessary or unproductive 
work. It is like the works of supererogation 
condemned by one of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Therefore, as compositors have some feelings 
akin to ordinary human beings, they detest the 
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“horse” or “bogus” copy, which is given out 
to keep the compositors going when “live” 
copy is short. The rules of the trade require 
that after work has begun on a morning paper, 
time spent in waiting for copy shall be paid for. 
For many reasons it is not considered best to 
have too much “ waiting” time, which inter- 
feres with discipline, demoralizes the comp. 
and shows an ugly amount of unprofitable time 
as a charge of the composing room. So “ bogus” 
or “horse” copy is given out; and as the aver- 
age compositor hates it as the devil is supposed 
to hate holy water, he does his best to get the 
best of it. Sometimes he out-boguses the 
“bogus,” and as the matter is not ordinarily 
read by the proof-reader, but simply printed in 
proof form, and “killed,” the lively compositor 
gets his revenge by ignoring his copy. Here is 
a specimen of “horse” actually set up in the 
office of a Boston daily newspaper by a lively 
wit, who took particular care not to exert him- 
self by reaching for capital letters, and was 
especially glad to leave out the inverted commas 


or “quotes.” His “take” is given /éteratim 
from his proof: — 


and a way out of these difficulties the play will try 
to do it from them which that tangled lives which 
hamper peck’s bad boy in a tin box across the con- 
tinent, where the wild west in charge of m’liss will 
give way to texas jack and hazel kirke will marry a 
tin soldier. The banker’s daughter married the 
count of monte cristo in siberia, and the babes in 
the woods were lost in london, where uncle tom’s 
cabin was played under the gas light. The black 
huzzar killed jack shepard and young mrs winthrop 
wept over the graves of our boys. Miss multon 
took passage on the iyon’s mail and the earl won a 
mighty dollar from colonel sellers. Nordeck was 
on hand, however, and soon overtook a false friend 
in sam’l of posen’s palace car. Evangeline had 
fun on the bristol and chesney wold got lost in lon- 
don and went to bed with her stockings on her 
head and idontgiveadam how soon gn is in so that i 
can skirmish for a 4% and walkup. Whoever dis- 
tributes this will kick, but I don’t care—so there. 


Perhaps it is necessary to mention that the 
“on” means “good night.” Some people will 
appreciate the frank confession of the thirsty 
soul who announces his intention of “ skirmish- 
ing for a quarter.” Geo. B. Perry. 





PREPARING COPY. 


THE WRITER has given, from time to time, 
some good advice to writers for the press con- 
cerning their manuscript,—that it should be 
neat and tidy, square and flat, since the auto- 
cratic editor “refuses to read any manuscript 
that is untidy, or difficult to hold in the hand,” 
as it were, and the matter should be so prepared 
that the editor can put his whole thought at 
once upon the subject-matter. 

The reading public, as well as the writing 
public, will begin to mistrust that some editors 
are lazy, especially if much more is said about 
it. Of course, this expression of their views 
does not merit such harsh construction, and 
they invariably welcome information which is 
worth publishing at all, in whatever guise it may 
approach them. It is only the fact that they 
prefer to have it come to them in a proper form, 
and the less pains they themselves have to take 


with it to prepare it for the press, of course the 
easier it is for them, and the more ready they 
are to pay for it. 

It must not be supposed, however, that, 
although a neat manuscript is very praise- 
worthy, it is always demanded in a newspaper 
office. Some of these nice distinctions will 
bring a sardonic grin to the grim visage of the 
night editor of a morning paper, whose foreman 
sends down his forms at 3 o’clock A. M., and 
whose last piece of copy leaves his hook a few 
minutes before the forms are locked up. 

Take, for example, the hard-working editor : 
He does not undertake to gild refined gold, or 
paint the lily. He wants new ideas wherever he 
can find them, whether in poorly-written copy 
on the cheapest of paper, or if they come to him 
set up like the costliest jewels. The truth may 
be right here: Writers generally have so very 
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little to write. The telegraph has beaten the 
mail correspondent, and the field of literature is 
pretty well dug over by writers employed at a 
certain sum per week to supply information to 
the public press, and their manuscript is made 
the most of, tidy or untidy, if they do the brain 
work well. 

The very first thing for a correspondent to 


consider is whether what he is going to write 
has not already been written. The folly of re- 
porters in literally ignoring the telegraph is 
becoming more evident and annoying. If you 
have anything worth buying it will sell, but be 
sure to write it legibly. That seems to be the 
main point in every well-conducted newspaper 
office. Ambrose E. Pratt. 


SIGNED EDITORIALS. 


I believe the substitution of signed for un- 
signed editorials would destroy newspaper 
influence. 

First, its effect would be like that of requiring 
all choir singers to be devout Christians: most 
church music would be awfully poor, and most 
good singers would have to quit the business. 
A decent man won't sign his name to an article 
giving the lie to his beliefs, or expressing 
violent beliefs when he has none at all; but he 
will write the article to go in anonymously as 
the official utterance of the paper. Half the 
best editorial writing is done by men who con- 
sider themselves the same as lawyers, taking 


briefs for any client who pays them for it, not 


concerning themselves whether the latter ought 
to be hanged or not, and quite often believing 
he ought to be. Signed articles involve hiring 
half the time a sincere ass in place of an able 
skeptic, and would debase and enfeeble the 
character of our press. I shall be told that this 
is claiming a huge organized hypocrisy as an 
essential factor in an influential press. So it is, 
and so it is inall human life. It is n’t nice, but 
it’s business, just as legal practice is business. 
I don’t say a man ought not to exercise some 
discrimination; for example, it is very disgust- 
ing to have a man write scathingly about 
“British gold” in elections when he privately 
considers every one who believes what he writes 
an idiot ; but reasonably free circulation of jour- 
nalists is indispensable. 

Secondly, signing editorials deprives the 


paper of its rightful authority as an expounder 
of class opinion. An anonymous paper speaks 
as counsel for a party or a class, speaks corpor- 
ately, speaks responsibly ; it is a “ foolometer ” ; 
it is to its clientage what a minister is to a 
church. He must keep reasonably close to its 
creed or be “ bounced;” it must not wabble too 
greatly out of the orbit its readers expect. As 
Bagshot says, the editor is a trustee for the 
stockholders ; their profits depend on his not 
saying what he likes, but what the customary 
readers like. Nothing is more wearisome to 
me than the much-iterated assertion that an 
editorial carries only the weight that the writer's 
brains and character give it. It is n’t any deeper 
or abler, of course, but it has more weight just 
because he is merely furnishing a dress for 
opinions laid out for him by a virtual vote of a 
large party. The weakest of a paper’s writers 
is clothed with its authority as an expounder. 
The most fractious is subject to its responsi- 
bilities. A paper with signed editorials would 
carry no weight and represent nothing but a few 
third-rate (or first-rate, the point is the same) 
writers. You could not forecast anything by it. 

Thirdly, if a writer is to be responsible for his 
own articles, the editor must not meddle with 
them; the former must be sure what he is 
taking responsibility for, not run the risk of 
having it cooked into something he thinks false, 
or foolish, or flat. The result would be that a 
paper would be just a collection of discordant 
essays from a set of men we neither know nor 





care about, instead of the harmonious presenta- 
tion of a corporate view of affairs. Such a 
paper, if it ever got any circulation, would be 
wiped out in a month bya vigorous paper which 
adopted the present—and common-sense — 
fashion. 

Fourthly, it is singular to see men without 
reputation anxious to destroy the one means by 
which their words carry as much weight as 
those of a second Gladstone, the truly demo- 
cratic institution which sets the meanest on a 
level with the mightiest. If an obscure jour- 
nalist puts his name to an editorial, few people 
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would read it, and most of those who did would 
give no heed to it; but they do read and pay 
attention to what the paper says. An able man 
in a special line gets reputation now among his 
fellows and in other newspaper offices where it 
does him most good; he can command his 
price. He would lose more than he would 
gain by exposing all his hasty work, all he writes 
when tired, or sick, or—stimulated, all the 
little blunders he falls into, in short, all the 
imperfections of necessarily hurried work, to 
the careless and censorious public. 
Forrest Morgan. 


THE USE OF TYPE-WRITERS. 


Whether or not to use a type-writer must be 
a question that has more than once presented 
itself to every writer for the press. I have 
used one kind for quite four years now, and be- 
lieve it has been a benefit in more ways than 
are commonly ascribed to writing-machines. 

Some have debated with me as to the possible 
interference of the mechanism with fluent 
thought, saying it had been with them an 
obstacle to a free course of ideas. In this re- 
spect, on the contrary, I think type-writing has 
actually done me good. In my pen work I 
never could, and cannot now, write without a 
number of interlineations on every page. I 
have no desire to see misprints of any sort 
when my matter is published, and hence seek 
to avoid emendations, and to have my copy so 
that compositors can have no fault to find with 
that, at least, in excuse for errors. A good 
many times I have rewritten pages to make my 
copy clean. Again, when I had any space 
work to do, my cut-up copy seemed to be put 
aside for a leisure spell to decipher it in, which 
sometimes never came, against my profit in 
several ways. Now, with me, type-writing has 
induced clearer composition and a better form- 
ation of sentences. Of course, there are here 
and there in my work literal errors, but changes 
in words or phrases will not average one toa 
page or article if there are few paragraphs, and 


there is no material slackening of a double- 
handwriting speed. 

The undeniable gains of type-writing are 
clearness, less fatigue, and less demand for 
paper. In using my “ writer” I have all of these, 
beside the special personal gain I note. I have 
put a roll of paper behind my machine and run 
for an hour or two without cutting off a sheet. 
I experience nothing like the labor of pen-work, 
which is so burdensome as sometimes to pro- 
voke poorer work than the writer is capable of. 
It is to be regretted that so many type-writers 
are offered on representations to be attained by 
only a few experts. It can but lower the esti- 
mate of a good many of the actual benefits 
derivable by any one. Even if they are unable 
to write a line faster than pen-speed, those who 
furnish matter for magazines, or for papers at a 
distance, or who write books, will be greatly 
assisted by a type-writer, the former by know- 
ing there is less likelihood of good work being 
mangled, and the latter by seeing how their 
thoughts look in print, without waiting to ascer- 
tain and change at the expense of “author's 
corrections.” My machine is one that is por- 
table (weighing eight pounds), and is, therefore, 
available wherever I go. I have in stress of 
circumstances got my matter out in railroad 
trains, or even with the machine on my lap in 
hotels. F. B. Huling. 
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Any subscriber wishing to help along the 
enterprise will confer a favor by asking his 
newsdealer if he keeps THE WRITER, and, if 
he does not keep it, by advising him to put 
it on sale. 


The American News Company, of New York, 
and the New England News Company, of 
Boston, are wholesale agents for THE WRITER. 
It may be ordered from any newsdealer, or 
<lirectly, by mail, from the publishers. 


Call the attention of your friends to THE 
WRITER. 


Send us the names of your friends who 
would be likely to take an interest in THE 
WRITER; or, better yet, show them the maga- 
zine yourself, and ask them to subscribe. 


A title-page and a full index for the first vol- 
ume of THE WRITER are sent to subscribers 
with this number of the magazine. The bound 
copies of the first volume will be ready for 
delivery about January 20. The supply of back 
numbers now on hand is limited, and those who 
wish to complete their files should send for the 
missing numbers without delay. 


It may be necessary to say that although 
the first volume of THE WRITER ended with 
the December number, those who have sub- 
scribed for the first year do not need to renew 
their subscriptions until March. If the pub- 
lishers of the magazine have given in nine 
months more than they promised for the year, 
subscribers are not to blame. 


Again every reader is asked to send contri- 
butions to the “Helpful Hints and Sugges- 
tions” department of THE WRITER. The 
editors believe that this department may be 
made one of the most useful features of the 
magazine, and that no matter how simple a sug- 
gestion is, it is worth being recorded. They 
wish that each reader would regard this para- 
graph as a personal letter to himself. 
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THE WRITER’S SECOND VOLUME. 





The editors have to say only that they mean 
to make the second volume of THE WRITER 
bigger and better than the first. To enable 
them to do this they ask the codperation of 
their readers in sending them contributions, 
both short and long, signed and unsigned, on 
topics connected with literary work. They 
want to make THE WRITER an open medium 
for the discussion of all literary topics, and they 
invite their readers to express their views 
freely, either on new subjects or on ideas sug- 
gested in the magazine. Only by free discus- 
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sion and criticism of ideas advanced can THE 
WRITER be made most useful, and that it shall 
be made useful, as readers know, is its editors’ 
first aim. 

The codperation of friends is asked also in 
the extension of THE WRITER’s subscription 
list. Work done with this object will directly 
benefit every reader of the magazine, since it 
will enable the publishers to get better articles 
and print more of them every month. If every 
subscriber of THE WRITER would send in the 
name of a new subscriber, the size of THE 
WRITER this year would be doubled, and the 
editors would be able to introduce many helpful 
features which are only waiting for the maga- 
zine to grow. We trust that readers will 
remember this, and do a little missionary work 
in their own behalf. W. H. H. 


QUERIES. 


(Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered. in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. } 


(1.) When an author has had a book pub- 
lished at his own expense, what is the best 
method of disposing of it? 

(2.) Is it customary for newspapers and mag- 
azines to give a notice of a book for the book? 

(3-) Can you give the name of a newspaper 
syndicate in Chicago, and of a railroad news 
company in Boston ? M. E. R. 


{ (1.) His best plan is to make an arrange- 
ment with the publishers who have made his 
book, or with some regular publishing firm that 
is willing to undertake the task. 

(2.) Newspapers generally, and magazines 
sometimes, notice books received. 

(3-) I do not know of any literary syndicate 
in Chicago. Address: The New England 
News Company, Boston, Mass.—w. H. H.] 


(1.) How long a time should be allowed to 
pass after a writer has sent a manuscript to an 
editor, before he — or she — would be justified 
in making inquiries concerning it? 

(2.) aving accepted an article, has the 
editor any right to alter the manuscript, even if 
the changes are small ones? For instance, in 
three stories I said “would better,” but in two 
out of the three cases the expression was 
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changed in the publication to “had better.” 
Was that allowable ? R M,C. 


[(1.) If return postage was enclosed it 
ought not to be necessary for a writer to inquire 
at all. If return postage was not enclosed, in- 
quiries would generally be useless. 


(2.) Editors generally reserve the right to 
make small changes in manuscripts in order 
that they may conform with the “style” of the 
periodical in which they are to appear. Radi- 
cal changes or omissions would not be made by 
magazine editors without consulting the author. 
—W. H. H.] 


Is this phrase, “ Of a decidedly rural flavor?” 
grammatically correct? I hold that it is. 
Another says it should be “of a decided rural 
flavor.” Please decide. C. F. W. 


{ The first phrase is certainly good English. 
The second would be, with a comma after 
“ decided.” —w. H. H.] 

o> 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Scrence oF Pouitics. By Walter Thomas Mills. 

New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1887. 

Mr. Mills has gone into the, very noble work 
of enforcing the proposition that all men should 
be free and equal, his application of it being 
that all men should be free from the thralldom 
of politics as at present constituted, and equal 
in the exercise of political duties. Like a good 
many other philanthropists, he makes the serious 
error of confusing “should be” and “will be.” 
He overlooks the fact that men never will be 
equal in any respect, that there always will be 
leaders and followers, kings in fact if not in 
name, serfs in mind if not in body. The idea 
of reforming politics by reforming the average 
voter and the stay-at-home is at least several 
centuries ahead of time. Mr. Mills makes 
another serious error in making his starting 
point that of the pessimist. Any householder 
who believed the inevitable conclusions of his 
first chapter would forthwith sell out and emi- 
grate, if he did not know that instead of figures 
never lying, they can be made the worst liars 
on record. All the figures in the world cannot 
disprove the historical truth, evident to every 
unprejudiced student of history, that mankind 
is growing better. As at the outset the author 
distorts the testimony of his witnesses, so all 
through the book, where anything novel is pro- 
pounded, the reader is likely to question the 
logic. Luckily there is not much that is novel, 
the bulk of the book being made up of well- 
known political axioms, equally well-known 
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platitudes, and a great many quotations that are 
of real value. The author deserves praise for 
evident honesty of purpose and sincerity of 
belief. His weakness is in his lack of knowl- 
edge of men. se 


fford. 
oston : 


Battaps Asout AuTuHors. By Harriet Prescott S 
Illustrated by Edmund H. Garrett. 111 pp. $3.00. 
D. Lothrop Company. 1887. 

An attractive gift-book, made doubly interest- 
ing by Mrs. Spofford’s verse and Mr. Garrett's 
drawings, is “ Ballads about Authors.” The 
ballads tell, in simple, graceful rhyme, of inci- 
dents in the lives of famous writers —Gold- 
smith, Johnson, Milton, Cowper, Collins, and 
Shakespeare. The illustrations are in good 
taste, and the book is handsomely printed and 
bound. W. H. H. 
AMERICAN AvuTHORS FOR YouNG Fotks. By Amanda B. 

Harris. 280 pp. Boston: D. Lothrop Company. 1887. 

No better book than this has been written to 
give young people information about the life and 
work of American writers. The biographies are 
written in a pleasant, entertaining style, and 
interesting facts are grouped in such a way as 
to make the book as readable as fiction. Good 
portraits are given of the subjects of the 
sketches, and, though the book is designed 
mainly for young people, mature readers will 
find in it a fund of entertaining information. 

W. H. H. 

Tue Russtan Noveutsts. By E. M. Vogiié. Translated by 
Jane Loring Edmands. 275 pp. $1.50. Boston: D. Loth- 
rop Company. 1887. 

Now that everybody is talking about Russian 
literature and Russian writers, some few people 
may like really to know something about them. 
This book affords the opportunity. The writer 
has not attempted to make his book a complete 
history of the literature in Russia, but has con- 
fined himself mainly to the four novelists most 
talked of in America — Gogol, Turgénef, Dostoi- 
evsky, and Tolstoi. He has tried in each case 
to show the man as well as his work, and he has 
made his book as interesting as well-written 
books of literary biography always are. The 
translator has done her work woh. An index 
and a list of English translations from the 
Russian increase the value of the book. 

W. H. H. 

New Waccincs or Otp Tages. By Frank Dempster Sher- 
man and J. K. Bangs. _ Illustrated by Oliver Herford. 165 
pp. $1.00. Boston: Ticknor & Company. 18838. 

An amusing satire, especially to be enjoyed 
now in this time of “ authors’ readings,” is the 
joint production of these two lively wits. 

well, Howells, Haggard, Swinburne, and 
other literary notables are made the subjects of 
their playful humor, which is so apt and at the 
same time so good-natured that even the sub- 
jects of the satire must find the book amusing. 

here are some capital illustrations by Mr. 

Herford, and an exquisite mutual “dedication,” 
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in which each of the two co-authors consecrates 
the book to the other, and protests against the 
admission of his fellow-laborer’s work. 

W. H. H. 
REMINISCENCES OF JEREMIAH SULLIVAN Biack. By Mary 

Black Clayton. 256 pp. Cloth, $1.50; Morocco, $2.50. St. 

Louis: Christian Publishing Co. 1887. 

Judge Black was acknowledged to be one of 
the ablest jurists and most eloquent of forensic 
speakers in America. As a statesman he was 
for many years not on the popular side of 
national questions, and he was not a man to 
seek the favor of political opponents, so that 
to-day the knowledge of his ability and the 
appreciation of his virtues are not so wide- 
spread as they were a quarter of a century ago; 
but he was a man worth knowing about, and the 
lesson of his life is so eminently one of integrity 
and uprightness that it deserves studying. 
These reminiscences by his daughter do not 
pretend to the dignity of a biography, and indeed 
it is doubtful if any near relative is ever qualified 
to write the biography of a great man. It is 
wiser for such a relative to confine the attempt 
mainly, as Mrs. Clayton has confined hers, to 
giving an insight into the character and the 
social life of the subject of the sketch. Judge 
Black’s life, however, was so much of a public 
nature that considerable attention was neces- 
sarily given to its public aspects, and this but 
makes the book more readable. R. L. 
Men, Piaces, AND Tuincs. By William Mathews, LL. D. 

386 pp. $1.50. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1887. 

Professor Mathews is a sensible, thoughtful 
essayist, and whatever he writes is sure to be 
well worth reading. The papers in this volume 
cover a wide variety of subjects, from “ The 
Character of Napoleon I.,” to “Oysters,” and 
from “Immoral Novels” to “Archdeacon 
Farrar.” The essays on Bulwer, Alexandre 
Dumas, “ The Tricks of Types,” “ What Shall 
We Read?” “Literary Quotation,” and “ The 
Philosophy of Hand-writing,” will be especially 
interesting to all who are concerned with liter- 
ary matters, and there is not an essay in the 
volume that is not worth a careful reading. 

W. H. H. 


Pocket ATLAS OF THE WoRLD. 


224 pp. 50 cents. New 
York: Ivison, Blakeman, & Co. 1887. 


As a handy book to be kept on the work- 
table this little atlas will be found exceedingly 


convenient. R. L. 


Lyrics, Ipy_s, AND Romances from the Poetic and Dramatic 
Works of Robert Browning. 187 pp. Boston: Houghton, 


Mifflin, & Co. 1887. ti 
Tue Browntnc CALENDAR. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 


Co. 1887. 

Time and the publishers are sifting Brown- 
ing’s wheat from the chaff, and the public is 
learning that it is a noble harvest. No other 
poet of renown needs the winnowing so much ; 
many believe that no other yields such a precious 





harvest. Whatever the opinion as to the com- 
parative merit of Browning’s work, no lover of 
the beautiful in poetry can fail of pleasure from 
these “ Lyrics, Idyls, and Romances,” and no 
lover of the beautiful in book-making can fail of 
delight from the little volume in which they are 
gathered. 

Browning’s poetry is especially adapted to 
calendar uses, if any poetry can be said to be 
adapted to a device that dismembers complete- 
ness and gives us a painting one color at a time. 
His pages teem with ideas, and though to sever 
their connection weakens their force, yet by 
themselves they still have value, and can be 
enjoyed from day to day. R. L. 
New 


Boston : 


Five Hunprep DoLiLars, AND OTHER STORIES OF 
ENGLAND Lire. By C. H.W. 305 pp. $1.25. 
Little, Brown, & Company. 1887. 

Several of the stories in this dainty little 
volume won much popularity when they were 
first printed in the Century. The others, now 
first published, are made equally interesting by 
their quaint and delightful humor, and their 
lifelike depiction of New England characters 
and ways. W. H. H. 


Tue Passion or Lire. By Jessie Wilson Manning. 
$1.00, Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1887. 


Mrs. Manning tells a simple story, full of 
human interest, in verse not always smooth and 
easy-flowing, but generally rhythmical, and 
showing at times evidences of poetic feeling. 
The moral of her book is excellent. Ww. H. H. 


75 PP- 


BOOK RECEIVED: 


By Th. Ribot. 
J. Fitzgerald. 1887. 


Tue Diseases oF PERSONALITY. 


Paper. 15 
cents. New York: 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder anyone from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THe WriTER 
are urged to tell us for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
everyone will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that everyone should know about it. 
Generally the simpler the device, the greater is its value.] 


I find that gummed slips of paper, like elec- 
tion “stickers,” and bearing my name and ad- 
dress in plain letters, are often handy. They 
can be used on the outside of an envelope when 
it is desirable to have your letters returned, in 
case of non-delivery. They are of value to en- 
close with stamps when a reply is requested. 
They can be affixed to the cover of the latest 
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magazine or pamphlet, and will remind your 
neighbor that he is a borrower. Send a few to 
your regular correspondents. Stick one in your 
memorandum book, pocket-book, hat, or any- 
where else where your correct address is desir- 
able. The post-office officials will bless you; 
in case of accident you are easily identified ; 
and there is the added advantage of always 
being able to see your name in print. This is 


about the proper size and style, and be sure that 
they are printed on gummed paper : — 


H. H. SYLVESTER, 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 


u. & & 
If you have a hundred loose sheets of paper 
of the same size, put them in a pile, squaring 
one side and end. Cover the side and end with 
mucilage, or glue, and when it is dry you will 
have a very serviceable pad for desk or pocket 

use. H. H. S. 
When folding circulars, or anything which 
you are particular to have straight, it is well to 
sit at a table which is close to the wall, and then 
you can put one end of the circular against the 
wall and bring the other over and fold it. This 
plan will save a great deal of time, and make a 

neat looking circular. A. W. G. 


The article in the December WRITER, “ Why 
a Writer Needs Exercise,” recalls a simple 
remedy for sleeplessness which I have found 
invaluable. A large handkerchief or small 
towel is folded the size of the neck and dipped 
in cold water, making it as wet as may be with- 
out dripping. Pin it loosely around the throat. 
The cold water drives the blood from the brain, 
and sleep usually follows in a few minutes. 

M. L. 

If you want to send by mail an unmounted 
photograph, a drawing, or anything of the sort, 
and have n’t a paste-board tube handy, try this 
plan, used lately by a WRITER subscriber in Con- 
stantinople : Take a sheet of stiff writing paper, 
and, by rolling it, make a tube half an inch in 
diameter. Since mucilage will not work well 
on stiff paper, roll about it a wrapper of soft 
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paper, and stick that with mucilage. Thus you 
will make a light, strong tube, about which you 
may roll your photograph, covering the whole 
with a wrapper of brown paper for the address. 
W. H. H. 


I save much room in overcrowded desk 
drawers by discarding the usual clumsy wooden 
partitions. Far better is a simple arrangement 
of extra-large pins, to separate the various kinds 
of paper, cards, envelopes, etc. This does 
away with accumulation of dust in corners, ad- 
mits of quick rearrangement of the spaces at 
any time without trouble (a great advantage, I 
find ), while the paper is thus more accessible, 
especially when but a few sheets are left, than 
if at the bottom of a partition. Paper laid flat 
in an angle of the drawer is amply secured from 
moving horizontally by only two pins, one at 
each side of that corner of the sheet nearest 
the middle of the drawer. Paper laid with the 
bottom of the sheet against the front of the 
drawer is secured by three pins, one at each 
side and one at the top. Envelopes or folded 
papers, which are liable to spring up unless held 
down by a weight, can be as easily held in place 
by merely bending over them half an inch of 
the back and side pins. Leave the front pin 
straight, or bend it toward you, to facilitate 
withdrawing the paper over it. H. S. B. 


Here’s another space-economizing device : 
To keep several kinds of paper in a drawer, one 
above the other, so that any layer shall be as 
quickly accessible as the top one, I put large 
cardboard sheets between the different kinds or 
sizes, leaving at one side (whichever side is 
handiest ) a projecting margin, an inch longer 
on each than on the one above, on the principle 
of the lettered-edge index which so expedites 
our use of the directory. This I use to raise 
instantly all that lies above the particular paper 
I am after. H. S. B. 


Never endure the trifling but none the less 
real annoyance of rolling pencil or penholder, 
when by merely sticking a roughly-squared lump 
of sealing-wax on the end, the rolling tendency 
is checked forever. Sticking the pencil or pen- 
holder through a small square bit of cardboard 
answers the same purpose, but the cardboard is 
liable to slip off, or bend out of shape. H. s. B. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 

[A reference list of articles, interesting to literary workers, 
printed in the periodicals of the world, will be given each month 
under this heading. The list will include articles in newspapers 


as well as in the reviews and magazines, and will be made more 
nearly complete from month to month. } 


AMERICAN AUTHORS AND British Pirates. Mark Twain 
and Brander Matthews. New Princeton Review for January. 

Men or Letters AT BoRDEAUX IN THE SIXTEENTH CEN- 
turY. Mew Princeton Review for January. 

Wuat Prorerty SHactt AutHors Have in Tuer Works? 
New Princeton Review for January. 
Joun G. Wuittrer. Portrait. 

cember 24. 

Cuat with Wat Wuitman. C. 
Magazine for December. 

Meruops oF CxH1caGo MINISTERS. 
nail for December 3. 

THe Nom ve Piume. 
sine for December. 
cember 4. 

INTERVIEWING 
December 3. 

FRANK OTTARSON. 
for December 24. 

GrorGe Eviot as AN EssayisT. 
Journal of Education for December 22. 

ELLA WHEELER Witcox. Eliza Putnam Heaton. 
nah News for December 12. Brooklyn Times for December 10. 

Evta Wueecer Witcox. Philadelphia Call for Decem- 
ber 10. 


Harper's Weekly for De- 
F. Willard. American 
Chicago Evening Jour- 


Jack Benton. Lifppincott’s Maga- 
Reprinted in Brooklyn Citizen for De- 


Pustic Men. New York Telegram for 


Joseph Howard, Jr. New York Mirror 
Mary Harriott Norris. 


Savan- 


M. KatKorr’s Successor. 
ber 11. 

M. Kartxorr Descripep. New Vork Sun for December 12. 

Tue Petit JourNAL oF Paris. With Portraits. Theodore 
Child. Mew York Sun for December 11. 

Henry LABOUCHERE. 
cember 4. 

Loutse ImMoGeNg Guiney. Boston Herald for December it. 

Literary Concorp. Edgar L. Wakeman. Mew York 
Mail and E xpress for November 26. 

AMERICAN Writers. (Edgar Fawcett, Marion Harland, 
Noah Brooks). ‘‘ Necase."” San Francisco Chronicle for 
November 27. 

Mary Louise Bootn. 
ber.! 

SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) Unton. 
ber 12. 

Sunpay Newsparers. Denver News for December 11. 

AMERICAN MaGazines. St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
printed in Baltimore American for December 13. 

PuILapetrHia Pusiic Lipraries. Philadelphia Ledger 
for December 13. 

Proressor THEODORE Momsen. New York Evening Post. 
Reprinted in Memphis Appeal for December 12. 

A Discourse Upon Sermons. A. Eubule Evans. Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine. Reprinted in St. Louis Republican for 
December 11. 

Ropert CoLttyer at Home. J. P. Ritter, Jr. 
News, Milwaukee, for December 4. 

Wisconsin Writers. G. H. Yenowine. 
Milwaukee, for December 4. 


Philadelphia Times for Decem- 


San Francisce Chronicle for De- 


Daughters of America for Decem- 


Historical Number, Decem- 


Re- 


VYenowine’ s 


Venowine’s News, 
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SermMon-MAKING Metuops. Brooklyn Eagle for Novem- 
ber 20. 

Hannan Apams. (First American woman writer.) M B. 
W. New York Times for November 20. 

Story Paper Prorits. Mew York Commercial Adver- 
tiser for November 26. 

Tennyson AT Home. Washington Post for November 27. 

Leste StepHen. Mary Harriott Norris. /ournal of 
Education for November 24. 

Hints ror Writers. Mary J. Holmes. Boston /Journai, 
Washington Critic, New York Mail and Express for De- 
cember 10; Aléany Argus for December 11. 

CaricatTurists. With Portraits. Philadelphia Times, 
Louisville Courier-Journal, Kansas City Times for December 
it. 

R. L. Stevenson’s ADIRONDACK RETREAT. Buffalo Ex- 
press, Pittsburg Dispatch, St. Louis Republican, New Orleans 
Times-Democrat for December 18. 

EpGar Fawcett InTervirwep. John S. Phillips. Mew 
York Mail and E xpress for December 10; Cleveland Leader, 
Detroit Tribune, Chicago Inter-Ocean for December 11. 

Writinc ror MaGazines. Luke Sharp. Detroit Free 
Press for November 27. Reprinted in Brooklyn Citizen for 
December 4. 

MAKING Paper Fisre. Albany Journa/ for November 28. 

Two ATLANTA Epirors. (Henry W. Grady and Evan P. 
Howell.) Mew York Star for November 28. 

Books THat Have Hevrep Me. Rev. Thomas 
Forum for December. 

Favorite Novets or Poputar Nove.ists. John S. Phil- 
lips. Chicago Inter-Ocean, Kansas City Times, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Louisville Courier-Journal, Philadelphia 
Times for November 27. 

FRANK Lestiz. ‘‘ Vidette.’ 
November 27. 

Wuirecaw Rerp’s CAREER. 
quirer for November 27. 

MAGAZINE WRITING. (Interview with R. W. Gilder, of the 
Century). Foster Coates. Philadelpkia Press, St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, Cleveland Leader, Buffalo E xpress, Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, Louisville Courier-Journal, Detroit Tribune, 
Kansas City Times for December 18. 

JournatisM TuatT Pays. (Interview with Joseph Pulitzer.) 
Foster Coates. New York Mail and Express for November 
26; Denver Tribune, Chicago Inter-Ocean, Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal for November 27. 

THuRLOW Weep’s Home tn New York City. 
trait and Illustrations. Martha J. Lamb. 
can History for January. 

Books Tuat Have HE pep -Me. 
Forum for January. 

H. Riper Haccarp. San Francisco Chronicle for Decem- 
ber 18. e 

GerorGe Parsons LATHROP. 
for December 29. 

Joun Ruskin. 
for January. 

INTERNATIONAL CopyriGHT. George H. Putnam. 
York Commercial Advertiser for December 21. 

MetuHops oF CHICAGO 
Journal for December 17. 

WomeEN 1N JOURNALISM. 
ber 15. 

VicTORIEN SARDOU. 
December 24. 


Hill. 


New Orleans Picayune for 


“Gath.” Cincinnati En- 


With Por- 
Magazine of A meri- 


Moncure D. Conway. 


Portrait. Mew York Graphic 


With Portrait. W. J. Stillman. Century 


New 
Ministers. Chicago Evening 
San Francisco Cali for Decem- 
Freund’s 


Music and Drama for 


Some or Maine’s Literary Prope (Arthur J. Lockhart, 
Anna Boynton Averill, Fannie Brackett Damon, Kate Vannah). 
Lewiston Journal for December 10. 

WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENTS. Omaha Bee for Decem- 
ber 25; New Haven Register for December 27. 

SHORTHAND AND Typs-WRriITING. 
December 25. 

Tue Letrer-Writinc Art. Reprinted from Christian 
Leader in Brooklyn Eagle for December 25. 

Hersert Hower Bancrorr. With Portrait. 
Weekly for December 31. 

Frances CouRTENAY BAYLOR. 
Hutchinson. 


Brooklyn Eagle for 


Harper's 


With Portrait. 
Book Buyer tor January. 

THe Lonpon MAGAZINE. Illustrated London 
(American Edition) for December 10. 

Op Jest Booxs. J/ilustrated London News (American 
edition) for December 10. 

“Max O'Rei” (Paul Blouet). 
for November 19. 

Tue Devicuts oF AUTHORSHIP. 
nalist for December 3. 

Fannie B. MERRILL. 
December 17. 

E. M. Gitt. With Portrait. Journalist for December 17. 

James W. CLarke. With Portrait. Journalist for Decem- 
ber 24. 

GRADUATES FROM 
Roselin. 


Ellen M. 


News 


With Portrait. /ournalist 


J. L. McCarthy. /our- 


James J. Clancey. Journalist for 


‘Our YounG Fotks.” Windham S. 
American, Philadelphia, for November 12. 
Casot’s Memorr oF Emerson. Alfred J. Ferris. 
can, Philadelphia, for November 26. 

THE SHAKESPEARE-BACON 
Open Court for November 24. 

SPENCER FULLERTON Bairp. Nation for December 1. 

THE BrookFIELD-SMITH ConTROvERSY. (Over the publica- 
tion of the Thackeray letters.) Mation for December 22. 

CHARLES LAvuRENT (editor of ‘‘ Paris’). M. Ds Biowrrz’s 
CHarRacteristics. Charles Seymour. Zfoch for Decem- 
ber 2. 

TourGvuENeErFF, TotstToi, and Dostoyevsky. 
Jr. Critic for November 19. 

Henry D. Tuoreavu. H. S. Salt. Reprinted from 7¢mfle 
Bar in Critic for November 26 and December 3. 

A Literary Docrtor’s Hasits. Felix L. Oswald. Re- 
printed from Herald of Health in Critic for December 3. 

Tue GREAT BOOKSELLERS OF THE WORLD. 
Morgand, of Paris. 


A mert- 


Controversy. B. W. Ball. 


John Heard, 


Damascéne 
Max Maury. Curio for November. 

New York Dramatic LIBRARIES AND THEIR OWNERS. 
Lewis Rosenthal. Curio for November. 

TroLiorpe As A Novetist. Eugene Parsons. 7. 
Magazine for December. 

REFERENCE Books. Book Chat for November. 

Notes ON Parisian Newspapers. Illustrated. 
Matthews. Century for December. 

Cueap Books. Brander Matthews. 
ber. 

CANADIAN LITERATURE. 
tauquan for January. 

Home Lire or New York Autuors.—lII. 
Lathrop. Chautauguan for January. 

Tue Browninc Craze. Edgar Faweett. Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine for January. 

Tue History oF CHILDREN’s Books. 
lantic for January. 

Wuittier BirtHpAyY Numer. Autobiographical sketch 
by John G. Whittier; biography by G. J. L. C.; tributes and 


Louis 


Brander 
Century for Decem- 
W. H. Withrow, D. D. Chau- 


George Parsons 


C. M. Hewins. At 
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sketches by James Parton, A. E. Porter, A. J. Huntress, and 
others. Newburyport Herald for December 17. 
A Visit To Dr. Hotmes. W. C. B. Epoch for November 25. 
Cuarves Kincstey. Emily J. Mackintosh. 
Magazine for January. 
Errors IN QuOTATION. 


Peterson's 


Atlantic for January. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


The “ Curio Camera” picture for November 
is a full-length portrait of Joseph Pulitzer. 

A useful desk calendar is issued by the Pope 
Manufacturing Co., of Boston, the block being 
so arranged as to serve for a memorandum pad 
for the whole year. 


Robert Louis Stevenson, in his “ Chapter on 
Dreams,” in Scribner’s for January, tells of the 
visions which disturbed his boyhood, and shows 
how they tended to make him a writer of 
romances. 


Interesting articles suggested by the sym- 
posium in THE WRITER on “The Ideal 
Dramatic Criticism,” were printed in the Fo/io 
(Boston) for December and the Boston Courier 
for December 4. 


New portraits of W. Hamilton Gibson, Edith 
M. Thomas, Charles Dudley Warner, Andrew 
Carnegie, James Whitcomb Riley, and James 
Anthony Froude will be printed in the Book 
Buyer during 1888. 


George Kennan, in consequence of his Siberian 
papers in the Century,has been put on the 
black-list at all the Russian custom-houses, and 
will not be allowed to enter the country again. 
He has an interesting article in the January 
Century on “ Russian Provincial Prisons.” 


An interesting publication is the Export 
Fournai, an international bulletin of the book, 
paper, and printing trades, published by G. 
Hedeler, Grimmaische Steinweg, 3, Leipzig, 


Germany. Its contents are printed in French, 
German, and English, and the subjects of which 
it treats are of general interest. 


Miss Mary A. Fisher, 71 Java street, Brook- 
lyn, E. D., New York, sends out a circular 
announcing that “It is proposed to found a 
Home for those men and women whose labors 
have been of an intellectual character, and who, 
through misfortune, illness, or old age, have 
become incapacitated for self-support.” The 





circular says: “House-room has been offered 
us to start with, and we will open the doors to 
the most needy as soon as we have funds 
adequate totheir support. When a sufficient 
number of patrons have been appointed the 
first meeting will be called and officers elected.” 


The Revue Internationale de Sténographie 
is anew stenographic monthly, published with 
the collaboration of stenographers of different 
methods, by M. A. Chérié, 19, boulevard Mont- 
martre, Paris. The second number, that for 
November 15, has some good articles, and 
gives much entertaining information regarding 
the condition and progress of European short- 
hand writing. 


Charles E. L. Wingate, dramatic editor of 
the Boston Fournal, has in press “ The Play- 
goers’ Year Book,” containing 100 pages of 
interesting matter relating to the stage in Bos- 
ton during 1887. The book gives histories and 
plots of new plays and operas, the casts and 
criticisms, and the opinions of many actors and 
authors on their own pieces. It is illustrated 
with pictures of leading actors. 


Among the daintiest of the holiday cards this 
season are those published by the Baldwin & Glea- 
son Company, of New York. The designs are 
most attractive, and there are many novelties in 
calendars, tablets, and book-covers which are sure 
to be generally admired. The engravings on 
transparent celluloid are exquisitely done, and 
by tasteful combination with satins, parchment 
papers, and fine letter-press, the publishers 
have produced some beautiful effects. It would 
be hard to find more attractive souvenirs of 
the holiday season. 


Prizes of $700 and $300 are offered by the 
Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing 
Society, of Boston, fpr the first and second best 
Sunday-school books, of either fiction, biography, 
or history of a religious character, submitted 
before May 15, 1888. Manuscripts must con- 
tain from 80,000 to 100,000 words, and books 
approved by the committee, but not awarded a 
prize, will be retained until it is learned whether 
an agreement can be arrived at with the authors 
for publication. M.C. Hazard, Room 9g, Con- 
gregational House, Boston, will give further 
particulars. 





